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MITLA 


HREE hundred miles south of the City of Mexico are the 

famous ruins of the prehistoric city of Mitla—perhaps more 

studied than any ruins on the American continent. Baron 

von Humboldt, Charney, Dupaix, and other prominent trav- 
elers, writers, and archeologists spent weeks and months (Humboldt 
spent 12 months) in attempts to read the history of the builders of 
Mitla from the hieroglyphics which are yet to be seen on the dead walls, 
but none were able to add one iota to the known history of the ancient 
buildings. Mitla is there, and that is all that is known of the place or 
of the builders. 

The ruins consist of the remains of 5 temples or palaces, grouped 
on a slight hill beside a small stream. The country surrounding is 
high and dry, and portions of the ruins had been covered with sand for 
centuries when the Mexican government began excavating. How- 
ever, the larger portions of the buildings were above ground and were 
exposed to the elements—the sand storms, the heavy rains in the rainy 
season, etc. The old buildings were constructed on the lines of the 
compass, 3 being built around a large court which is open toward the 
north. One of the buildings is several hundred feet from the remain- 
ing ones, and this single temple was almost destroyed by the “church” 
some 275 years ago, the stone from the ancient building being used to 
construct a modern Catholic Church. (The natives call this the “new 
church,” although nearly 300 years old.) 
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Beneath one of the buildings is a subterranean room, or chamber, 
which had been broken into before the time of the early Spaniards. 
And beneath this underground chamber is believed to be yet another 
sub-chamber, which the Mexican government intends to explore during 
the present summer. 

The stone of which ancient Mitla is built was quarried some 6 or 7 
miles distant, in the side of the mountains. The remains of the old 
stone workings are yet to be plainly seen, but how the builders suc- 
ceeded in transporting the large blocks to Mitla is a mystery. A set 
of lintels over the doorways in the buildings are 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and 5 ft. thick, and are estimated to weigh 20 tons each. 

But the most wonderful thing about Mitla, from an archeological 
point of view, is the frieze of painted hieroglyphics which runs around 
the wall of a courtyard of the temple, which was destroyed in order 
that the church might be built on its ruins. This courtyard is now 
used by a priest as a stable for his ponies; but the hieroglyphicseare 
yet plainly to be seen. They consist of figures painted in dark red and 
black, and so wonderful were the colors used by the ancient painter or 
writer that his story is as plain to-day as though painted only yesterday. 
The wonderful thing is, not that Humboldt was unable to read these 
writings in 12 months, but that the writings were there for Humboldt 
to try to read. When it is considered that Mitla was in ruins 1,000 
years ago, the remarkable quality of the pigments used by this artist 
grows on the mind, especially when we compare his work with that of 
modern painters. 

The name “ Mitla ” is of unknown origin, but the tradition which 
passed through the hands of the Aztecs to Cortes was that it signified 
the “‘ Dead Place ”—and was given because the city was “dead.” The 
Spaniards investigated the ruins in 1533, at which time the Aztecs told 
them that the city was “dead” when they themselves came into the 
country in 1325, and that the Indians whom they displaced said that 
the tribe that these Indians had exterminated called the ruins “ Mitla ” 
because it was “dead’’; they did not have even a tradition as to its 
builders or time. 

A striking scene in Mitla is the Hall of the Monoliths—a long hall- 
way through which it is necessary to pass when going from the grand 
court into the chief priest’s (or king’s) court. There are 12 huge 
monoliths, 12 ft. high and 8 ft.:in circumference, standing in a long 
row in this gallery. The pillars are finely finished and taper toward 
the top, and all are firmly fixed on their bases. There are evidences of 
a similar passageway in one of the other temples also, but this is in 
ruins, many of the large stone pillars being taken away to build the 
Catholic Church. 

The most perfect piece of prehistoric architecture in the New 
World is the “ Mosaic” chamber. While every building comprising 
the ruins is covered within and without with mosaics, it remains for 
this particular chamber to show the work at its best. There is not a 
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CORNER IN KING’S PALACE, MITLA 


single piece of tile missing in the entire room (This room adjoins the 
king’s court, the only entrance being through the Hall of Monoliths, 
and thence through the king’s court.) These mosaics were put in place 
without the aid of cement or mortar of any kind, and that they have 
withstood the test of centuries without destruction speaks well for the 
engineers and workmen who constructed the ancient buildings. 

The first description of Mitla was written in 1533 by the writer 
Motolonia, and was sent to the King of Spain. He said: “ We passed 
through a pueblo called Mictlan, where were found some edifices more 
worth seeing than all else in New Spain. Amongthem * * * 
very sightly, particularly one hall made of lattice-work. The fabric 
was of stone, with many figures and shapes. In these quarters there 
was another hall containing round pillars, each one of a single piece, 
and so thick that two men could scarcely embrace them.” 

In a cave in the mountains a few miles away is a cave in which are 
found hundreds of cuttings of faces on small stone blocks. The faces 
are grotesque and horrible. The natives call it the “Cave of the 
Devil”? and impute the manufacture of the faces to the builders of 
Mitla. 

In another direction, two miles from Mitla, is a citadel, a fort on 
a high hill, built of the same style of architecture as is Mitla. This is 
supposed to have been for the use of the citizens of Mitla in time of 
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war. But the citadel failed as a place of refuge when most needed, 
and the foe swept down which destroyed the builders of Mitla, root 
and branch, not leaving even a tradition as to who they were. 

Mitla is located 30 miles south of Oaxaca, Mexico, the terminus 
of the Mexican Southern Railroad. It is necessary to make the trip 
from Oaxaca to Mitla by stage or carriage, although a railroad is now 
being constructed from Oaxaca to within a few miles of the old ruins. 

Archzeologists all over the world will watch the efforts which the 
Mexican government will make this summer to penetrate the secret 
of Mitla, and should the second underground chamber be discovered, 
it is probable that articles will be found which will shed light on who 
the builders were, whence they came, and whither they went. 


T. R. Porter, 
OmaHa, NEBR. 
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THE ANCIENT GORGE OF HUDSON RIVER 


T is a significant fact that the tunnel which is being pushed under 

the Hudson River by the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 

Jersey and New York City does not penetrate rock, but simply a 

deposit of clay. Nor is this clay firm enough to serve as a rail- 
road bed, but a bridge has to be constructed through the clay with abut- 
ments extending far below the level of the track. These facts form 
simply one of the many striking evidences that the present Hudson 
River flows through a partially filled-up and drowned ancient gorge, 
which was eroded by the stream when the land stood at a considerably 
higher level than now. At one time this gorge west of New York City 
was fully 300 ft. deeper than it is now, that amount of clay being pene- 
trated below the present bottom of the river before reaching the old 
bed. A narrower gorge of somewhat less depth (200 ft. or more) 
borders Manhattan Island on the east between New York and Brook- 
lyn. The accompanying cut shows all this to the eye. 

But still more striking indications of geologically recent changes 
in the land levels of that region, and indeed of the whole Atlantic coast, 
are found in the prolongation of this old Hudson River gorge across 
the shallow submerged shelf which extends 60 or 70 miles out from 
New York harbor, where it borders the profounder depths of the 
Atlantic basin. The water of New York Bay deepens very gradually 
for about 60 miles outward, being 100 ft. deep for a few miles off Sandy 
Hook, and only 500 ft. deep 60 miles out, where it rapidly descends in 
the course of 10 or 12 miles to a depth of 6,800 ft. The old escarp- 
ment here reached extends in both directions in lines roughly parallel 
with the present coast, and forms the boundary between the deep waters 
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of the Atlantic and the shallow waters which cover the submerged shelf 
already spoken of, which was formerly the border of the continent. 
Across this shelf the Hudson River flowed in a gorge which is a pro- 
longation of that which passes the city of New York, but grew deeper 
and deeper until it reached the main bed of the Atlantic Ocean at the 
escarpment referred to. It is the facts concerning this drowned gorge 
or cafion to which attention will now be directed. 

As early as 1863 Prof. J. D. Dana recognized this submerged 
channel from soundings of the Coast Survey, and published a map in 
the edition of his Geology issued at that time. Attention was then 
called to the fact that if there should be a continental elevation of 
500 ft. it would add to the present continental area a strip of dry land 
60 miles in width. Subsequent and more elaborate soundings, chiefly 
under the charge of Prof. A. Lindenkohl; have brought out the facts 
shown upon the accompanying map, compiled and corrected by Prof. 
J. W. Spencer.* 

From the latest investigations, as summarized by Prof. Spencer, 
it appears that this submerged channel begins about Io miles off Sandy 
Hook, and, following its windings, extends 93 miles before it reaches 
into the profoundest depths of the Atlantic Ocean. Near Sandy Hook 
it is doubtless obscured to the sounding-line because filled up with sand 
and gravel washed in by tidal currents. Near Sandy Hook the gen- 
eral depth of the water is only 100 ft., but this channel is 42 ft. deeper. 
Within a short distance the depth of the channel drops 50 ft., and a few 
miles farther out another 50 ft., increasing the depth until at a distance 
of 40 miles from its head it is 1,000 ft. deep. Thence it descends 
through the drowned escarpment until 12 miles farther out it is 1,700 
ft. deep, and 14 miles out 2,300 ft. Near the border of the submerged 
escarpment, where the general depth is only 400 ft., the channel shows 
water 2,800 ft. deep, indicating a gorge or cafion with precipitous sides 
2,400 ft. deep. Still farther out, where the general depth of the water 
is only 1,000 ft., the depth of the gorge sinks down to 4,800 ft., and, 
according to Spencer, is recognizable 71 miles out at a depth of 9,000 ft. 

_ Thus the sounding-line of the Coast Survey has brought to light 
a submerged cafion of the Hudson River almost equal in dimensions 
to that of the Colorado cafion.. There is no way of accounting for this, 
except as a channel of erosion cut by the river in the level plains that 
bordered the continent during an elevation of the land of 2,000 or 3,000 
ft. Such an elevation occurred during the Tertiary period, which just 
preceded the Glacial epoch. Of this elevation there is abundant con- 
firmatory evidence in similar submerged channels along this continental 
shelf in the line of several other streams which empty into the Atlantic. 
One such channel was followed by the Delaware River after emerging 
from Delaware Bay. Another is partially traceable opposite the Con- 
necticut River, and a still more striking one extends from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence across the banks of Newfoundland. 


*See Am. Jour. Sci. for January, 1905. 
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Passing up into the Hudson River itself, the same indications are 
found in the filled-up valley of the Hudson River described at the begin- 
ning of this article. The accompanying cut, prepared some years ago 
by Prof. Newberry, shows the appearance of New York Harbor, look- 
ing south, during the pre-glacial elevation, when the river was eroding 
this gorge. Following it is another, showing the change when the land 
had subsided to its present level to form the remarkable harbor of what 
is to be the largest city of the world. This submergence was probably 
completed since the close of the Glacial epoch, less than 10,000 years 
ago, if indeed it-is yet completed, for there is abundant evidence that 
the whole coast of New Jersey is still sinking at the rate of 2 or 3 ft.a 
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MAP OF THE OLD LITTORAL PLAIN OF NEW YORK 


The vivid description by Prof. Newberry, many years ago, of the 
progress of events bringing about present conditions cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

We are compelled to conclude from these and other facts of similar im- 

ort: . 
r 1. That the topographical features of the vicinity of New York were for 
the most part fashioned by the erosion of a system of water courses which, in 
pre-glacial times, when the continent was higher than now, cut their valleys 
much deeper than would now be possible. 

2. That there was here a group of hills composed of crystalline rocks, a 
sort of spur from the Alleghany belt, and that this range of hills was then 
70 or 80 miles inland from the ocean, separated from it by a plain similar in 
its topographical relations to that which lies between the highlands of our 
Southern States and the present shore of the Atlantic. 

3. At the period under consideration a river draining the basin of the 
Great Lakes, and in size the second on the continent, followed the course of 
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NEW YORK HARBOR IN PRE-GLACIAL TIMES, FROM THE SOUTH END 


OF NEW YORK ISLAND 
From a Sketch by Prof. Newberry. 


the Mohawk and Hudson, and, passing through the New York hills, there left 
the highlands and flowed quietly on to the ocean. 

4. Where New York harbor now is, this great river received two impor- 
tant tributaries—one from the east, through Hell Gate channel, which joined it 
at the Battery; the other from the west, through the gorge of the Kill von Kull. 
Of these, the first is now represented by the Housatonic, then a larger stream, 
with a longer course and more tributaries ; the second was formed by the Pas- 
saic and Hackensack, which united at the head of what is now Newark Bay, 
and emptied into the Hudson at the entrance to the Narrows. The junction 
of these two considerable branches so near each other seems to have produced 
the expansion of the valley which is now New York harbor. This must then 
have been a very picturesque spot, as its outlet oceanward was a narrow pass 
bordered by the hills of Staten and Long Islands, 500 ft. in height. On the 
north it was overlooked on one hand by the great wall of the Palisades, which 
rose 700 ft. above the river; on the other by a bold shoulder, or headland, 400 
ft. in height, now New York Island, then a promontory, which separated the 
Housatonic and the Hudson to their junction at its southern extremity. 

5. After the lapse of unnumbered years, during which this nook among 
the hills was slowly prepared for the important part it was to play in the history 
of the yet unborn being—man—a quiet subsidence of the land or elevation of 
the water began in this region. Gradually the sea flowed in over its shores, 
crept up the valleys of the streams, checking their flow and converting them 
into tideways, until it washed the base of the highlands. Up to this time the 
surface of the littoral plain in its gradual submergence formed a broad expanse 
of shallow water bounded by a monotonous line of beach, with no good har- 
bors—a shifting, dangerous shore, such as is most dreaded by mariners. By 
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further subsidence, however, the water flowed up into the valleys among the 
New York hills and into the deeper river-channels, making of the first safe, 
landlocked harbors, of the second navigable inlets or tideways. In this manner 
were produced the magnificent harbor, and the system of natural canals con- 
nected with it, which determined the position and created the subsequent pros- 
perity of the commercial emporium of the New World. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM* 


HE visitor to the Roman Forum, who was familiar also with 
its appearance before 1808, is at first likely to view the cele- 
brated spot to-day with something of a feeling of sadness, per- 
haps almost of resentment, that its former calm serenity is 

now disturbed by irregular piles of débris and excavated fragments 
and by deep holes and yawning chasms. But this is only the first im- 
pression, and is momentary. Asa matter of fact, the human interest 
in the place has been increased many fold by the recent excavations. 
Many problems have been solved, and many others have been created. 
Much light has been thrown in particular upon the early history of 
Rome, a period that perhaps we should no longer call legendary. 
There is, moreover, no place in the Greco-Roman world, excepting the 
Acropolis at Athens, where there are preserved in so interesting a way 
the continuous remains of so many generations of life. The Roman 
Forum and immediate neighborhood form indeed a veritable archzo- 
logical palimpsest, in which are written the records of nearly a score of 
centuries of human existence, from the primitive graves of the VIII 
Century B. C. to the bright frescoes of a Christian Church nearly 1700 
years later. 

A recently discovered monument, hoary with antiquity, is the Vol- 
canal,tor altar of Volcanus (Fig.1). This altar, the remains of which 
are of tufa construction, is situated at the west end of the Forum, a few 
feet northwest of the Umbilicus Rome. The area belonging to the 
Volcanal was one of special sanctity and veneration in early Roman 
days. Here one might have seen a statue of Horatius Cocles, valiant 
defender of the bridge against “ Lars Porsena of Clusium”; there was 
also a bronze quadriga erected by the founder of the city himself in 
token of a victory over a neighboring tribe. In the vicinity, too, was 


*This article formed part of an address given before the classical section of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor, March 31, 1905. For the photographs of recent ex- 
cavations the writer is indebted to Prof. E. W. Clark, of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. , 

+The writer gladly acknowledges indebtedness here and elsewhere to Dr. Christian 
Hiilsen’s Das Forum Romanum, Seine Geschichte und Seine. Denkmaler, Rome, 1904. 
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an inscription set up by Romulus, which, we are told, was written in 
“ Greek characters.” These “characters” were similar in form prob- 
ably to those of the stele found, not far away, beneath the celebrated 
Black Stone. The Volcanal was used in regal times, so tradition said, 
as a platform from which to address the people; it was especially ap- 
propriate, therefore, that the imperial rostra should have been built in 
the immediate vicinity. The front wall of this rostra has been recently 
restored in tufa, giving a better idea of its imposing length and breadth. 








THE VOLCANAL [FIG. I.] 


Interesting republican remains have been discovered south of the 
Temple of Divus Julius. They consist of drains and constructions in 
tufa difficult to identify, and in particular of the pavement and tufa 
curb of a street that crossed the Forum in a northerly and southerly 
direction, forming perhaps its eastern boundary (Fig. 2). It ante- 
dates, of course, the erection of the Temple of Divus Julius, whose 
foundations were probably laid directly upon and across this roadbed. 
The pavement consists, as usual, of well-fitted polygonal blocks of lava. 

The Temple of Divus Augustus, south of the Temple of Castor, is 
now completely excavated. This identification has long been current, 
a portion of the walls having always been visible above the accumu- 
lated débris. The ground plan is simple, consisting of a single cella, 
28 meters deep by 32 meters wide, and a porticus about 6 meters deep, 
the whole fronting on the Vicus Tuscus. The walls in the interior are 
indented with numerous niches, which were occupied in Roman days 

















REPUBLICAN PAVEMENT [FIG. 2.] “EQUUS DOMITIANI” [FIG. 5.] 
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with statues of the emperors and members of the imperial family whose 
cult was observed here. The general exterior appearance is well 
known from a coin of Antoninus Pius. The roof and ceiling were 
probably constructed of wood. 

Adjoining this temple on the south, excavations are being made 
along the slope of the Palatine. Remains of a large building have 
been brought to light, consisting of a court surrounded by vaulted 
chambers of tufa construction. They belong apparently to a large 
emporium or bazar, possibly the Horrea Germaniciana et A grippiana. 
At any rate, this emporium is mentioned in the Constantinian Cata- 
logue (Notitia) among the buildings of the eighth region, and its exist- 
ence is confirmed by a fragment of the celebrated marble map of Rome. 

The attention of the excavators has been directed also to the ridge 
and west slope of the Velia. About the Arch of Titus the excavations, 
which are still in progress, have developed the curious fact that the 
medieval level was lower than the ancient level. 

It is a matter of general interest that the neighboring cloisters 
of S. Francesca Romana are being remodeled and refitted for a new 
Forum Museum, where will be exhibited all the portable objects found 
in the Forum and vicinity since 1870. 

In the Basilica of Constantine the accumulated soil has been re- 
moved from the west half, presenting to our view again the costly pave- 
ment of colored marbles. In the large apse at the west end of the 
Basilica was a colossal sitting statue of Constantine himself; the head 
and fragments of the arms and legs were found some years ago and 
are now in the Palazzo dei conservatori. 

In the central space of the Forum proper the most interesting of 
the recent discoveries have been made. Livy tells us (IX, 43) that in 
306 B. C. the consul Q. Marcius Tremulus brought the Hernici under 
subjection, and, returning to Rome, celebrated a triumph de Anagni- 
neis Herniceisque (acta triumph.). The senate decreed him an eques- 
trian statue, which was erected in the Forum in front of the Temple of 
Castor. It was still standing in the same place in the time of Cicero 
(Phil. VI, 5), but it probably disappeared during the latter half of the 
I Century B. C., when the plan of the Forum was altered by Julius 
Cesar and Augustus. At any rate, Pliny (N. H. XXXIV, 23) speaks 
of it (fuit statua), as if it was no longer visible. Directed by these 
passages, il commendatore Boni, the successful investigator of the 
Forum remains, undertook excavations in front of the Temple of 
Castor, and in a short time discovered a base of concrete (Fig. 3).* 
This is the basis, we may suppose, on which stood the monument to 
Tremulus. Apparently, after the bronze statue had disappeared, the 
same base, strengthened by travertine and adorned with a moulding, 
was used a second time. As may be seen in the view, it is opposite also 
the Temple of Divus Julius. 





*Bull. Com., Vol. XXXII (1904), pp. 178-179. 
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About 45 meters west of the Temple of Divus Julius, in the very 
middle of the Forum, are the remains of a base apparently of an eques- 
trian statue (Fig. 4). It is constructed of brick, laid directly upon the 
pavement, and upon the top are blocks of travertine. The columns of 
giallo antico lying beside the base may have belonged to the original 
construction. The whole seems to be later than the time of Con- 
stantine; but an equestrian statue of that emperor, erected in the 
middle of the Forum, was still standing in the VIII Century. 

Immediately west of this base the huge foundations are now visible 
upon which probably rose the colossal bronze equestrian statue of the 
emperor Domitian (Fig. 5), a monument well known to us from a 
lengthy description by the poet Statius (Silv. I, i).* The rectangular 








BASE OF EQUESTRIAN STATUE ERECTED TO Q. MARCIUS TREMULUS, 
306 B. c. [FIG. 3.] 


shaped base is constructed of lava concrete. The large blocks of tra- 
vertine on the surface are said by overzealous archeologists to have 
provided firmer supports for the bronze hoofs of the mighty beast. In 
the middle of the east side a cutting in the base revealed a block of 
travertine, of cubical shape, measuring about a meter on each side. It 
is in two pieces, an upper part which may be called a cover, and a lower 
part in which is a nearly square depression. In this receptacle, when 
the cover was lifted, 5 vases of archaic form were found entirely intact. 
This discovery, which is unique, provoked an animated discussion with 
reference to its significance. Two theories are current. By the first 
theory (that of Barnabei) the Roman workmen in laying the founda- 


_—. 


*Bull. Com., Vol. XX XI (1903), p. 273; XXXII (1904), pp. 75-82, 174-178. 
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tions of this base disturbed a primitive burial site, and in order to avoid 
sacrilege they took 5 vases from a grave and reinterred them, so to 
speak, in the travertine box. In other words, this act constituted a 
reburial. But there are objections in the way of this theory. In the 
first place there was not found in the receptacle the slightest trace of 
human bones or ashes. Again, the vases were perfectly preserved. 
They have not the appearance of having lain in the soil for centuries, 
subject to all the influences of moisture. Finally, in the largest vase 
was a small piece of gold ore; and the presence of gold in a grave 











LACUS CURTIUS [FIG. 6.] 


would be a.violation of the law incorporated in the XII Tables, which 
forbade depositing any gold with the dead except what was used for 
fastening the teeth (cui auro dentes tuncti escunt). 

On the other hand Tacitus says (Hist. IV, 53) that gold ore (met- 
allorum primitiae, nullis fornacibus victae, sed ut gignuntur) was; 
placed in the foundations of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at its 
dedication only about 20 years before this statue of Domitian was 
erected. This suggests, then, the second theory (upheld by Boni and 
Gatti), namely, that the travertine box, with its contents, was deposited 
in the base in connection with the inaugural ceremonies at the time of 
the dedication of the statue. Such rites of dedication among the 
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Romans are known from literary sources, but this would be the first 
archeological confirmation of them. By this theory the vases are 
easily explained. In form, technique, and decoration they are, to be 
sure, almost identical with archaic vases found in the neighboring 
necropolis (near the Temple of Faustina), dating from the VIII and 
VII Centuries B. C. But these 5 vases are perfectly preserved, and 
were, moreover, discovered in a construction that is not earlier than 
90 A. D. Furthermore, there is evidence that vases of primitive form 
and mode of manufacture were actually used by certain religious col- 
leges (being made, for example, by the fictores among the Fratres 
Arvales) for the performance of just such rites of dedication. 

Later a deep cutting was made on the south side of the base. At 
a depth of about 20 ft. there was found the skeleton of a human being, 
buried simply in a layer of the clay soil. This discovery seems to prove 
the existence of a burial place here and tends to confirm the second 
theory. For if this was a necropolis, the later erection of a structure 
on its site would have been possible only when the place had been 
deconsecrated by the Pontifex Maximus. Now the vases deposited 
in the base are the visible signs of such deconsecration. They could 
not represent a reburial, for according to Roman views the two ideas 
of a grave, which was a locus religiosus, and a secular structure upon 
its site were incompatible. 

Between the “ Equus Domitiani” and the column of Phocas, in the 
locality indicated by the description of Roman writers, il comm. Boni 
raised the late imperial pavement and brought to the light of day again 
the area of the Lacus Curtius (Figs. 6, 7).* Three stories were cur- 
rent in explanation of thename. The most popular was (Livy, VII, 6) 
that a Roman knight, Mettius Curtius, armed and on horse, cast him- 
self into a chasm at this place in the Forum; by so doing he sacrificed 
himself for his country, since an oracle said that the chasm would not 
close until there was cast into it what was regarded of greatest value, 
and this Curtius interpreted to mean his life. The fissure was perhaps 
volcanic in origin, and suggested the lower world, as did the Tarentum 
in the Campus Martius. 

The area thus discovered is trapezoidal in plan, measuring 10.16 
by 8.95 meters, the larger axis running east and west. It is paved with 
travertine. At the east end is a structure described by the Italian pub- 
lications as the remains of a round altar; this is surrounded by a dode- 
cagonal moulding, the whole being 3.50 meters in-diameter. This 
structure is of tufa and is orientated toward the south. Toward the 
west there are traces of 5 other altars recalling the siccas aras of Ovid 
(Fasti VI, 403). Suetonius (Aug. 57) records that votive offerings 
were thrown yearly in lacum Curti, and it is il comm. Boni’s natural 
desire to recover some of these offerings. 

The excavations of the Roman Forum and vicinity are far from 
being at anend. According to the plan at present outlined, the north- 


*Bull. Com., Vol. XXXII (1904), pp. 181-187. 
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west slope of the Palatine will be uncovered from the Temple of Divus 
Augustus to the west corner of the hill, the excavation of the Basilica 
Aemilia completed, and the ancient level reached about the Curia Julia 
and other buildings of the Comitium, including also possibly the Forum 
of Julius Cesar. 


WALTER DENNISON. 
University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT HISTORY OF TURKESTAN* 


T the end of 1902 the Carnegie Institution voted a grant to me “ for 
the purpose of making, during the year 1903, a preliminary exami- 
nation of the Trans-Caspian region and of collecting and arrang- 
ing all available existing information necessary in organizing the 

further investigation of the past and present physico-geographical conditions 
and archeological remains of the region.” 

The investigation was proposed because (1) there is a school that still 
holds the belief that Central Asia is the region in which the great civilizations 
of the far East and of the West had their origins, and (2) because of the sup- 
posed occurrence in that region, in prehistoric times, of great changes in cli- 
mate, resulting in the formation and recession of an extensive Asian Mediter- 
ranean, of which the Aral, Caspian, and Black seas are the principal remnants. 

It had long seemed to me that a study of Central-Asian archeology would 
probably yield important evidence in the genealogy of the great civilizations 
and of several, at least, of the dominant races, and that a parallel study of the 
traces of physical changes during Quaternary time might show some coinci- 
dence between the phases of social evolution and the changes in environment; 
further, that it might be possible to correlate the physical and human records, 
and thus furnish a contribution to the time scale of recent geology. 


EVIDENCES OF FORMER OCCUPATION 


In our earliest historical records we find the country occupied, as now, by 
dwellers in numerous cities, surrounded by deserts in which lived nomad 
peoples. The town dwellers seem to have been at least largely of Aryan stock 
and the nomads of Turanian. 

Who were the contemporaneous and the successive dwellers in the many 
towns? To what different races may they have belonged? Whence did they 
come into the land? What were their civilizations and what their relations 
to other civilizations and those of the modern world? These are our ques- 
tions, and they can be answered only to a greater or less extent by a study of 
the results of excavation and in the concentrated light of comparative science 
in archeology, ethnology and language, and of survivals in arts and customs; 
for the answers to some of these questions will be found rooted deep in the 
human strata of the ancient world. Asia abounds in the fragmentary survivals 
of stocks, arts, customs, and languages. 





: *Abstracts from Explorations in Turkestan. By the courtesy of The Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 
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The vestiges of former occupation by man are varied in character—in the 
eastern mountains are pictographic inscriptions recalling those of American 
aborigines, some rock sculpturing, and rough stone idols. At Lake Son Kul 
Prof. Davis describes stone circles, recalling some of the dolmen-like forms, 
and at Issik Kul submerged buildings were reported in the lake. 

Along the river courses are abandoned canals which can no longer be sup- 
plied with water, and the Russian maps abound in indications of ruined towns, 
“forts,” etc. The most important remains are the tumuli and the town sites. 

TUMULI (OR KURGANS) 

The tumuli proper are accumulations of earth, of rounded, generally sym- 
metrical form, often more or less ellipitical in horizontal section. We met 
with them first along the base of the mountains east of the Caspian, but I saw 
none at a lower elevation than 250 ft. above that sea. From this point east- 
ward they abounded, with some interruptions, as far as to near Andizhan. 








THE TRENCH IN THE ANAU THE MAUL IN THE ANAU 
TUMULUS TUMULUS 
Generally they were large—10o0 to 200 ft. long and 30 to 50 ft. high. They 
are much more abundant east of the Oxus than to the west. At one point I 
counted 15 in sight at once. Besides these larger tumuli, there are, especially 
along the Syr Darya in Fergana, localities with a great number of small 
mounds a few yards only in diameter, suggesting burial after battles. 

Mounds more or less resembling the larger ones are described by De 
Morgan at points in Northern Persia, and they occur through Southern 
Siberia* and on the plains of Southern Russia and of Hungary. In all these 
countries they probably have different origins—different reasons for their ex- 
tstence. Those in Siberia and on the Black Sea have been extensively exca- 
vated. There has been some unsatisfactory excavation of those in Turkestan, 
mostly with unrecorded results. The kurgan at Anau, near Askhabad, which 
was trenched some years ago by Gen. Komorof, afforded the best exposure of 
mternal structure. It is nearly 200 ft. long by 40 ft. high, and slightly ellip- 
tical in horizontal section. It consists of fine, horizontally stratified layers of 
made earth. Layers of silt and broken cobbles alternate with layers rich in 
gray ashes and charcoal, and others of closely matted fragments of pottery. 
Animal bones, teeth, and jaws, some of which are partially calcined, occur fre- 
quently in all layers, with a few human bones and skulls. Several whole vases 
and muffle-shaped chests, made of coarse pottery mixed with dung, had been cut 
by the trench. These appeared to contain only fine ashes and charcoal. Most 
of the fragmentary pottery is of this coarse quality, but there are also, even at 
the bottom of the trench, many fragments of finer texture, decorated with 





*See REcoRDS OF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 6-13. 1902. 
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simple designs of black on red. We found several granite stones with curved- 
plane surface, which had evidently been shaped for mealing grain by the metate 
method, and also a roughly spherical stone, which had apparently been pierced 
for the insertion of a handle, then to be used as a maul. The whole character 
of the tumulus shows that it grew from the plain upward, as a slow accumu- 
lation of the débris of long occupation. The fact that the layers, even at the 
top, extend horizontally to the edges proves that it was formerly flat-topped 
and much larger, for had it during occupation ever assumed a spherical surface 
the growth would have been in concentric layers. The same reasoning would 
show that it was never abandoned for a long time and again occupied. Since 
its surface has not been gullied, it seems possible that it was shaped by wind 
action, although the earth is somewhat firmly cemented. Gen. Komorof found 
one celt of quartzite and some needles of bone, but absolutely no metal. Of 
the bones, I sent a representative collection to Prof. Zittel, in Munich, for de- 
termination. 





REMAINS OF EARTHEN WALL IN THE ANAU TUMULUS 


One peculiar feature in the structure is the interruption and bending over 
of the layers at the two apparent earth walls. 

Several other kurgans that we examined, which had been partially cut 
away for brick-making, etc., and some of these were much larger and higher 
than that at Anau, showed the same horizontal stratification of earth, burnt 
earth, ashes, charcoal, and fragments of bones and of pottery. In the upper 
part of some of these we observed traces of walls of unburned bricks. The 
only artifacts found in these were the simplest form of flat stone for grinding 
grain (like those found in the Anau kurgan) and some flat stones, each with 
a hole drilled wholly or partially through it from both sides. 

ANCIENT TOWNS 


The absence of easily obtainable stone for construction throughout the 
lowlands of Turkestan determined the use, almost exclusively, in construction, 
of clay, both unburned and burned. Unburned clay predominated immensely, 
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used both as sun-dried bricks and in heavy layers of raw clay. In consequence 
of this, all ruins older than a late Mussulman period are represented only by 
accumulations of earth filled with broken pottery and fragments of burned 
bricks. These accumulations are flat-topped mounds, ranging up to half a 
square mile or more in area and from 15 to 20 ft. upward in height, and in 
places, as at Merv, occurring in groups covering many square miles. They 
occur within areas in which now, or formerly, water was accessible, and are 
found also more or less buried in sands beyond the mouths of the retreating 
rivers, in places once fertile and now desolate. 

Ruins near Atrek River.—A type of regional desolation and abandonment 
is in the territory between the lower Atrek and the Caspian. Here, over an 
area of many square miles, are the ruins of cities, 30 or 40 miles from the 
river Atrek, the nearest water, and in the heart of the desert. The remains of 
canals show that the cities were watered fram the Atrek, but the river now 
lies too low to feed the canals. 

Ancient Merv.—The ruins of ancient Merv are said to cover about 30 
square miles, and consist of several cities of different ages. Two of these— 
the Ghiaur Kala and the Iskender Kala—appear to be the more ancient. The 
remains of a circular wall extend, with a radius of about 4 miles, all around 
these several cities. To judge from its degraded condition, it may possibly 
represent a very ancient inclosure, within which diminishing populations have 
rebuilt after successive destructions by war. Merv existed in remote antiquity 
and is one of the cities mentioned in the Zend Avesta. 

The walls of Ghiaur Kala, though now reduced to a hillocky ridge per- 
haps 50 or 60 ft. high, of accumulated débris, inclose plateaus 30 to 50 or more 
feet high, and a mound 8o ft. high, which was evidently a citadel. From these 
walls we could see far away on the northern horizon, in the desert, other flat- 
topped mounds apparently of great height and extent. 

Ruins of Paikent.—The ruins of Paikent represent the type of cities aban- 
doned for lack of water and then buried by the progressing desert sands. 
Paikent was a great center of wealth and of commerce between China and the 
west and south till in the early centuries of our era. The recessions of the 
lower ends of the Zerafshan River brought its doom. Now only its citadel 
mound and the top of parts of its walls rise above the waves of the invading 
‘ands. 

Samarkand.*—Next to those of Merv the ruins of Samarkand are the 
most extensive. Its position must have made it an important center of com- 
merce and wealth probably throughout the whole period of prehistoric occu- 
pation, as it has been during historic times. Situated in the heart of the very 
fertile oasis of the Zerafshan River, it lies also on the most open and easiest 
caravan routes connecting China and Eastern Turkestan with Afghanistan, 
India and Persia. 

Samarkand has, even within the past 2,000 years, been sacked, destroyed, 
and rebuilt many times. Like Merv, its rebuildings have often been on adjoin- 
ing sites, and the determining of the whole area covered by these various sites 
remains to be made. There is evidence that it is very extensive. The most 
ancient seems to be the plateau or “tell” called “ Afrosiab,” to which tradition 
assigns the site of the Samarkand Maracanda of Alexander the Great. This 
is a plateau of “made earth,” the débris of ruins, standing on the loess plain. 
It is covered to a great extent with Mohammedan cemeteries, with some traces 





*See RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 259-271, 1902. 
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of Mussulman ocupation, and with fragments of pottery and of bricks. The 
loess plain is deeply dissected by a stream, and several gullies have been cut 
in both the plateau of the ruins and the loess. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the “made earth’’ of the plateau and the underlying loess, except 
through the presence of fragments of pottery, charcoal and bones. 

We found such fragments down to a depth of about 40 ft. below the gen- 
eral surface, in the gullies, and it is not improbable that the thickness of débris 
is still greater. Above this general surface rises the citadel mound to an addi- 
tional height of 30 to 40 ft., or 170 ft. above the stream at its base. Judging 
from the excellent topographical map of Afrosiab, of the general staff, the 
loess plain lies about 50 ft. above the stream. This would make it possible 
that the citadel mound represents an accumulation of over 100 ft. of débris. 














PLATEAU OF ACCUMULATED DEBRIS OF OCCUPATION IN GHIAUR KALA 


The surface of the rest of Afrosiab is very irregular. While in general it 
ranges from 100 to 140 ft. above the stream, there are numerous depressions, 
the bottoms of which are level plains, 150 to 300 ft. in diameter, standing 70 
to 80 ft. above the stream. 

The general arrangement of these depressions is such that if filled with 
water they would form a connected, irregular system of water-basins ; and there 
is a channel about 100 ft. wide which opens out on the stream valley, after 
communicating with most of the depressions. It all suggests a former water 
system maintaining pleasant pools like those which still form an attractive 
feature of Bokhara. 

The former walls of the city are represented now by ridges rising 20 or 30 
ft. above the surface within. Where the walls are cut by gullies old galleries 
are exposed which seem to have been continuous with the wall. Quintus 
Curtius states 70 stadia as the extent of the walls in the time of Alexander. 
This, if the short stadia were meant, would be about 3 miles, which would be 
approximately the circumference of that part of Samarkand now called Afro- 
siab. 
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As in all Turkestan, so at Samarkand, the older structures still standing 
are those of the Mohammedan period. The many immense and wonderfully 
decorated mosques built by Tamerlane, though now falling into ruin, belong 
among the wonders of the world, and this not only on account of their great 
size, but also because of the beauty of their decoration. Seen from Afrosiab 
these ruins tower high above the rich foliage of the oasis city—evidence of the 
wealth of treasure that Tamerlane had accumulated in Turkestan within two 
centuries after Genghis Khan had sacked the country and massacred much of 
its population. 

REVIEW OF THE FIELD 

Our reconnaissance [in Russian Turkestan] covered a territory nearly 
1,400 miles long. It was necessarily only of a preliminary character, and in- 
tended to supply a general idea of the problems to be solved and of the best 
points at which to begin. 

While we have been surprised at the abundance of the data in natural and 
artificial records offered by the region toward these solutions, we are impressed 
with a realization of the intimate relation in which this region stands to the 
Quaternary and prehistoric history of the whole continent. Physically it 
forms part of the great interior region extending from the Mediterranean to 
Manchuria, whose history has been one of progressive desiccation, but in Rus- 
sian Turkestan the effects of this have been mitigated by the snows of the lofty 
ranges and the lower altitude of the plains. 

Archeologically this region has, through a long period, _— a center of 
production and commerce, connecting the eastern, western, and southern 
nations, and its accumulating wealth has made it repeatedly the prey of in- 
vading armies. It has been from remote time the field of contact and contest 
between the Turanian and Aryan stocks; but its problems, both physical and 
archeological, are parts of the greater problem underlying the study of the 
development of man and his civilization on the great continent and of the 
environment conditioning that development. 

The many fragmentary peoples surviving in the remote corners and in 
the protected mountain fastnesses of Asia, preserving different languages, arts, 
and customs, indicate a very remote period of differentiation, with subsequent 
long periods for separate development. They point also to the long periods 
of unrest and battling, in which the survivors of the vanquished were forced 
into their present refuges. And this unrest was probably the remote prototype 
of that which in the later prehistoric and historic time sent out its waves from 
the Aralo-Caspian basin. It was probably from the beginning a condition in 
which the slowly progressive change toward aridity in interior Asia was ever 
forcing emigration outward, displacing other peoples, and thus working against 
the establishment of a stable equilibrium of population. Asia is thus the field 
for applying all the comparative sciences that relate to the history of man. 
The materials lie in cave deposits, in rock pictographs, in tumuli, dolmens, ani 
ruined towns, in languages, customs, religions, design patterns, and anthropo- 
logical ‘measurements. 

Turkestan, from its geographical position, must have been the stage on 
which the drama of Asiatic life was epitomized through all these ages of fer- 
ment. Peoples and civilizations appeared and disappeared, leaving their records 
buried in ashes and earth; but the fertility of the soil produced wealth, and the 
position kept it ever a commercial center. 

So far as our problems of archeology and physical geography are con- 
cerned, Turkestan is practically a virgin field. In geology and cartography 
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the Russians have done a surprising amount of excellent work; but the modern 
methods of physico-geographic study have only begun to be applied, and the 
little archeological work done there has been mostly in the nature of hunting 
for curios and treasure, chiefly by foreigners, and in so destructive a manner 
that the Russian government has till now wisely prohibited excavations. 

The importance of Russian Turkestan as a field of archzological research 
becomes evident when we consider, on the one hand, its vast number of sites 
of former occupation, and on the other the great distances that separate it from 
points at which such research has been conducted. To the south the whole 
region from India to Susa, on the border of Mesopotamia, is practically un- 
touched. To the west we must cross the Caspian to find, in the Caucasus and 
around the Black Sea, scientifically conducted excavations. On the east, be- 
yond the high passes of the Tienshan, some good work has been done by Stein 
and Gruenwedel in the buried cities of Chinese Turkestan, and much more, of 
a destructive character, by others. To the north we must cross the great des- 
erts and steppes to reach in Siberia the nearest systematic excavations of Rad- 
loff and others. 

In Persia M. J. de Morgan has for several years been conducting a thor- 
oughly scientific investigation at several points, and especially at Susa, where 
he has already obtained results of the greatest interest. The acropolis of Susa 
is 105 ft. high. M de Morgan’s preliminary tunnels, run into the hill at differ- 
ent levels, showed it to be composed of made earth from the base upward. 
Stone implements and pottery abounded up to 36 ft. from the top. The pot- 
tery improved from below up, and among the fragments he recognized a variety 
belonging to a group peculiar to Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, and most of Asia Minor, 
but not known from Mesopotamia. De Morgan had found this in predynastic 
tombs in Egypt, and ascribed it to a period before the XVIII Century B. C. 
At 45 ft. below the top he found tablets and cylinders with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions which Scheil considers as belonging to a period before the XL Century 
B.C. 

M. de Morgan asks: “If the refined civilizations of the past 6,000 years, 
with their great structures and fortifications, have left only 45 ft. of débris, 
how many centuries must it have required to accumulate the lower 60 ft., when 
man used more simple materials in the construction of his abodes?” 

The thickness of made earth in the abandoned sites of Turkestan is suff- 
cient to give reason for expecting evidences of very long-continued occupation. 
The dryness of the climate makes possible the preservation of any traces of 
written or incised documents that may have existed. Excavation conducted 
with the idea that everything met with—the earth itself, the character, position, 
and association of fragments—is part of history, can not fail to be most fruitful 
in results. ; 

It is the opinion of an important school of archeologists that the earliest 
products of metallurgy in bronze and iron successively progressed to the west- 
ern world from the far East—a progress that in each case carried with it a revo- 
lution in civilizations. We do not know whether this region saw the birth of 
the metallurgy of those elemental substances which, beginning with copper and 
tin and progressing through bronze to iron and steel and the use of coal, marks 
the birth of civilzation and its great revolutions. If it was not the birthplace 
of this art, and if it was a distributing center, it is a long step nearer to any far 
Eastern source, whether this was China, East Turkestan, India, or Persia. 


RAPHAEL PUMPELLY. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN THE TIAN SHAN, TURKESTAN* 


MOUNDS ON THE (EASTERN) KUGART TERRACE 


EAR the terminal mass of the great landslide of the (eastern) 

Kugart, on the high terrace plain over the Kirghiz bridge, we saw 

20 to 30 small mounds, from 20 to 25 ft. in diameter and from 

3 to 5 ft. high, made mostly of earth, with cobbles from the ter- 

race and small angular blocks from the landslide. Smaller mounds, from 

5 to 8 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. in height, were made wholly of stones. No 

chipped stones were found near them. No such mounds as these were seen 

in the summer camps of the Kirghiz, and hence -we ascribe them to some earlier 
people. 

STONE CIRCLES NEAR SON KUL 


On the gently inclined piedmont slopes that descend to the southeast shore 
of Son Kul, a mile or more from the lake, we found a row of stone circles. 
Our guide said they marked the camp of a powerful khan who used to occupy 
this district, but the Kirghiz are not to be trusted in such matters. The circles 
were 9 in number, unevenly spaced, but set on a nearly north and south line, 
bearing N. 8° W. magnetic. They are 11 or 12 ft. in diameter, each one con- 
taining 8 stones, from 3 to 5 ft. in diameter, all of granite from the mountains, 
a mile or more to the south. The 4th and 8th circles have been disturbed. 
The general arrangement of the stones is indicated in fig. 79, which shows the 
lateral displacement of the 4th and 5th circles, and indicates the distance be- 
tween the successive circles, as determined by pacing. A standing stone, rising 
4 ft. above the ground, is set in a 15-foot circle of small stones, 60 ft. east of 
the 9th circle. North or northeast of the row of circles, 28 small gravel mounds 
occur within a few hundred feet, and a 5-foot standing stone is seen by the 
trail 500 or 600 ft. to the west. A mile or more to the east there are several 
earth mounds, 5 or 6 ft. high and from 30 to 50 ft. in diameter. Four of them 
are nearly ona N. 12° W. (magnetic) line. The others are placed irregularly. 
No chipped stones or flakes were found by any of the circles or mounds. Two 
standing stones on a mound on the plain northeast of Son Kul have human 
faces rudely carved in outline on a flat surface. Regel makes mention of simi- 
lar monuments. 

OLD CANALS NEAR SON KUL 


The well-grassed foothills of the Kok-tal range north of the Son Kul out- 
let bore the marks of ancient irrigating canals that gave us much surprise, as 
the region does not suffer from dryness to-day. The abundant pasture on the 
foothills and the piedmont slopes is testified to by the great number of cattle 
driven up there for the summer by the Kirghiz. The canals are now almost 
obliterated, yet they are indubitably of artificial origin. The Kirghiz seemed 
to know nothing about them. They have been so far filled by the creeping of 
waste from the upper slope that they appear as benches 5 or Io ft. wide, instead 
of aschannels. They lead with gentle descent from a stream along a hillside 
at different levels. Gullies, more or less grassed over, often descend the slope 
below the canals, marking the paths of accidental overflows. 





*Abstracts from Explorations in Turkestan. By the courtesy of The Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 
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Similar nearly obliterated canals were seen on one of the northern spurs 
of the Kok-tal Range as we descended from the Kum-ashu Pass into the Tuluk 
Valley. Their course was observed to better advantage the next day, when 
we stood on the large moraines on the north side of the valley and looked 
across to all the spurs on the other side at once. Three canals were then seen 
on one spur at different levels. The uppermost estimated to be 700 ft. above the 
Tuluk-su, passed around the ridge line of its spur and turned into the next 
ravine on the east. Another one on a neighboring spur ran out to the spur 
ridge, and then followed down the ridge into the main valley. As on the other 
side of the range, these old canals all started at a stream and led forward on 
the side of a spur, and down-slope gullies from the canals frequently marked 
the paths of overflows. 














CARVED STONE ON THE PLAIN AT THE EAST END OF ISSIK KUL, 
LOOKING SOUTH 


THE ISSIK KUL DISTRICT 


The carved standing stone shown in the accompanying illustration was 
photographed by Mr. Huntington on the plain at the east end of Issik Kul. 
The following notes are from the same observer. Walls or mounds are found 
at 10 or 12 places on the fertile piedmont plains northeast of the lake. They 
are generally arranged in lines running roughly north and south. Those that 
were examined consisted of a circular or oval wall of cobble-stones, from 10 to 
30 ft. high, covered with earth. In the smaller examples the center also was 
filled with earth, so as to form a mound. In the larger examples the center 
was unfilled, and formed a hollow within the wall. The only clew as to the 
age of these monuments in relation to the history of Issik Kul was furnished 
by a small mound 14 miles east of Sazanovka. The mound in question stands 
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on the edge of the bluff, the base of which has been cut back by the 30-foot 
shoreline (the same shoreline is at 25 ft. over the lake farther west), and the 
edge of the mound has thus been cut back, so that 4 of its area is undermined 
and lost. The cobbles and bowlders of which the wall of the mound was made 
are scattered at the base of the bluff. It would thus appear that the mound- 
builders lived around Issik Kul before the 30-foot beach line was abandoned 
by the lake. 

The occurrence of ruins beneath the lake waters was noted by Semenof 
in his journey in 1857. He was told of the remains of an old city :inder the 
lake, about half a verst from its northeast shore. Other travelers make similar 
reports, but nothing definite seems to be known. We were shown a square 
brick, about 10 in. on a side and 2 in. thick, that was said to have been dredged 
from these ruins. Mr. Huntington was told, on the good authority of Gen. 
Korolkof, at Przhevalsk, that the ruins can ‘now be seen on the lake bottom 
“in water of considerable depth.” There is no direct evidence to determine 
the date of the period of low water during which the houses now submerged 
were built; but Mr. Huntington points out that brick houses are presumably 
of more modern construction than cobblestone walls, and hence that the sub- 
merged houses were probably built during a low-water stand, after the high- 
water stand recorded in the 30-foot beach. The fact that the bricks can be 
seen on the lake bottom, not yet buried by silts, points to the same conclusion. 
The lake ought to be carefully sounded and dredged. 


Witi1aAM M. Davis. 
$F 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE STORY OF THE CONGO FREE STATE* 


HIS volume of recent history is specially deserving of notice 
in RECORDS OF THE Past because of its wealth of ethno- 
logical material. Although there is but one short chapter 
devoted to the tribes of the Congo Free State, yet the pro- 

fusion of fine illustrations of native types and customs makes it of 
great value as an ethnographic record. 

It is the aim of the author, Henry W. Wack, to present “the 
true and complete history of the conception, formation, and develop- 
ment of the Congo Free State.” The origin and development of this 
“State ” is fully considered and makes an intensely interesting narra- 
tive of one of the most important historical developments of recent 

ears. 
: Concerning the origin of the Congo races, he says that their 
nomadic habits render the solution of this problem very difficult. 
He indorses the ‘expert opinion” of Sir Harry Johnston, who “be- 
lieves that the Negro type which originated in Southern Asia wan- 





*The Story of the Congo Free State, by Henry Wellington Wack, F. R. G. S., Royal 
Svo, 634 pages, 125 illustrations, and 2 maps. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 














TYPES OF LOKELES, JAFUNGAS (ORIENTAL PROVINCE) 
Taken from “ The Story of the Congo Free State.” 
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dered across the peninsula of Arabia into Eastern Africa, mingling, 
perhaps, on the way, with the Caucasians from the north, evolving 
that negroid race known as the Hamite, whence sprang the early 
Egyptians, and to which the Somali, Gala, Abyssinian, and Nubian 
owe their origin. 

“From Eastern Africa this primitive race is thought to have spread, 
in the course of ages, throughout all Central Africa, and probably to 
have penetrated almost to the southern and western coasts of that con- 
tinent, changing their physical characteristics according to their en- 
vironment, and again modifying those characteristics by subsequent 
intermixture. The numerous Central African tribes, as they exist 
to-day, exhibit marked differences in height, shape, language, habits, 
customs, and even in color, some being an intense black, some of a choc- 
olate hue, some reddish brown, and some of a bronze aspect. The 5 
main divisions, according to Johnston, appear to be: (1) The forest 
Pigmy, (2) the Bantu, (3) the Nile Negro, (4) the Masai, and (5) the 
Hamite.” 

A few of the customs of the people are given, one of the most 
striking of which is the burial custom among the Mangbettus. 
When their chief dies he is buried in a sitting posture in the center 
of a new hut built on the banks of a stream. Five of his widows are 
strangled, laid with their feet toward their dead husband, and cov- 
ered with bark cloth saturated with palm oil. This spot is then con- 
sidered sacred, and cannot be approached, under penalty of death, 
except by the ruling chief and one attendant. 

The ceremony of “blood brotherhood” is also described. Each 
of the parties makes a small incision in his forearm, and then licks 
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the blood which flows from the other’s arm. The compact thus sol- 
emnized “ to live in peace and amity forever afterwards ” is held to be 
very sacred. 

It is to be regretted that there is not more of the text devoted to 
the ethnology of the races and their past history. This lack, however, 


is largely atoned for by the remarkable collection of views illustrating 
the native people and their customs. 
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A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE* 


Dr. von Mach’s book is of the greatest value, not only to the 
student of Greek and Roman sculpture, but to every one who is inter- 
ested in this subject. The classification and full index greatly facili- 
tate the work of locating the descriptions of the sculptures, while the 
bibliography and cross-references make it invaluable to the student 
either at home or abroad. 

The complete collection comprises 500 plates and 45 text illus- 
trations of the “ most important remains of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture.” These plates on separate sheets are very finely executed, and 
are specially valuable because neither the original photographs nor the 
plates have been retouched, so that the plates give, as nearly as possible, 
the exact appearance and effect of the sculptures. 

The wealth of data collected is amazing, and the descriptions 
and discussions are written in an exceedingly interesting manner, 
far above the customary dry facts found in most handbooks of this 
kind. 

A tourist could find no better guide for his use when visiting the 
art museums of Greece and Italy, and even those who are not able 
to visit these countries can make a delightful study of the Greek and 
Roman sculptures through the medium of the fine plate illustrations 


and full descriptions. 
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FLOWERS OF SONG FROM MANY LANDS; 


This volume, as the title suggests, is made up of a wide range 
of short poems and couplets selected from the literature and mythology 
of almost every land. Perhaps the most interesting are those from 
the Oriental countries, many of which are taken from the Persian, 
Sanscrit and Arabic. The volume is attractively printed and bound. 


*4 Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, by Edmund von Mach, Ph. D. 419 pages, 
500 plates, 45 text illustrations, bibliography, and index. Bureau of University Travel, Boston. 


+Flowers of Song from Many Lands, by Frederick Rowland Marvin. Pafraets Book 
Company, Troy. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


NEGRITOS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS:—Prof. von 
G. A. Koeze in his memoir on the crania of the natives of the Philip- 
pine Islands comes to the following conclusions as to the origin of 
the Negritos: 

The Negritos are not Papuans, as is proved by the cranial differences. 
They are neither Malays nor Polynesians, and therefore cannot be Mikro- 
nesians. They form a special race occupying a place in Oceania long before 
the arrival of the Malayo-Polynesians. The other races in the Philippines 
have no relation to the Negritos. The Igorrots are Indonesian; the Visayas 
also, but with a Malay intermixture. It is difficult to place the Tagbanuas 
= the Guinaans, which are dolichocephalic; perhaps they are Indonesians.— 
Man. 

CAVE DWELLINGS NEAR BRESLAU:—Excavators near 
Breslau, Prussia, have recently unearthed 400 graves and 150 cave 
dwellings of the Bronze Age. Part of the implements are of the 
early and part of the late Bronze Age. In the course of the excava- 
tions a village of a dozen huts, containing a collection of spinning 
and weaving instruments was discovered. 

DR. WRIGHT’S EXPEDITION :—On August 5 the Editor 
sails from Montreal on the steamer “‘ Canada ” for a trip of 5 months 
in further prosecution of researches carried on during previous ex- 
peditions into the evidences of prehistoric man and of the recent 
changes of land levels in Western Europe, around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea and in the region of the Black Sea, the Cau- 
casus, and Southern Russia, visiting Palestine and the region about 
the Red Sea. The expedition is made possible by a special fund pre- 
sented him as President of the REcorps or THE Past EXPLORATION 
Society for this definite work. 

During 1900 and 1go1 Dr. Wright traveled extensively in 
Siberia, Turkestan, the region of the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus 
and Palestine, with the view to determining the physiographic 
changes which have taken place in comparatively recent times in the 
regions earliest occupied by man, and to ascertain the influence these 
have had upon the early history of the race. Although this work 
was eminently successful, there yet remained a number of points 
needing further study, and which he is now in position to examine 
under much added light. Full reports of his investigations will appear 
in REcORDs OF THE Past during the autumn and winter. During the 
trip he will receive mail in care of the American consulates at the fol- 
lowing points: August 12: York, England; August 25: Copenhagen, 
Denmark; September 8: Moscow, Russia; September 15: Vladikavkaz, 
Russia; September 25: Sevastopol, Russia; October 5: Constantinople, 
Turkey in Europe; October 15: Beirut, Syria; October 25: Jerusalem, 
Palestine; November 5: Cairo, Egypt; November 13: Athens, Greece; 
November 20: Naples, Italy; December 1: Rome, Italy; December 20: 
Paris, France; January 1: London, England. 











